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THE INFLUENCE OF FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS UPON 
THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS 1 

PART I 



Roy C. Flickinger 
Northwestern University 



At the meeting of the Classical Association in Chicago, April 
30, 1910, I read a paper entitled "The Influence of Local Theatri- 
cal Conditions upon the Drama of the Greeks." 2 In March and 
April of the same year there appeared two books, partially covering 
the same ground, viz., Brander Matthews' A Study of the Drama 
and Clayton Hamilton's The Theory of the Theatre. These writers 
developed the thesis that the peculiarities and conventions of the 
drama at any period and among any people are explicable by the 
physical conditions of the contemporaneous theater. As my own 
articles show, with this general principle as an abstract proposition 
I am in thorough accord, subject to obvious restrictions; and I 
expect, from time to time, to publish further exemplifications of it 
in the field of the ancient drama. Messrs. Matthews and Hamilton 
are primarily interested in modern (especially English) drama, but 
were perforce compelled to include also that of the Greeks and 
Romans, since these peoples provided the prototypes of the genre 
and have exerted a profound influence upon all subsequent types. 
But in all such studies in comparative literature there lurks one 
ineluctable danger — specialization in learning has now been carried 
so far that scholars find it increasingly difficult to make themselves 
masters of one branch of a subject, let alone masters of several 
distinct subjects. It is therefore not surprising that these writers 
have not only failed to observe many points which bear upon their 
thesis but also have erred in some details which they do mention. 

1 Read at the tenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Iowa City, April n, 1914. 

2 Afterward published in this Journal, VII, 3 ff . 
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For example, though Professor Matthews accepts Dr. Dorpfeld's 
reconstruction of the Greek theater, he has been misled by the 
present appearance of the Athenian structure, which was rebuilt 
in Roman times; and thrice on a single page (op. cit., p. 50) he 
refers to the Greek orchestra as "semi-circular." Again, he 
describes the Roman stage, which was deep and comparatively 
low, as "a long and narrow shelf" (op. cit., p. 51), and it is evident 
that he has in mind Vitruvius' account of the Greek theaters at the 
beginning of the Christian era, especially in Asia Minor. 1 On the 
whole, however, he is cautious in his statements, though some of 
his generalizations give one the impression that, if they were more 
explicit, they might no longer be tenable. Thus, elaborating a 
notice in the ancient Vita Sophoclis to the effect that that play- 
wright was accustomed to write his plays with a view to the capaci- 
ties of his performers, he says: "In more than one of the surviving 
plays of Sophocles we can easily discover what would nowadays 
be called a 'star-part,' a single character who has always the center 
of the action and in whose fate the interest of the story culminates" 
(op. cit., p. 29). Mr. Hamilton, on the contrary, exercises no such 
reserve: "Closet-students of the plays of Sophocles may miss a 
point or two if they fail to consider that the dramatist prepared 
the part of Oedipus in three successive dramas for a certain star- 
performer on the stage of Dionysus" (op. cit., p. 60). This pre- 
supposes that the Oedipus Rex, the Oedipus at Colonus, and some 
third play belonged to an Oedipean trilogy, whereas these two 
plays were not brought out together and we have no knowledge 
that Sophocles ever composed another tragedy dealing with 
Oedipus. Elsewhere Mr. Hamilton writes: "The theatre of 
Dionysus was .... so large that the dramatists were obliged 
to deal only with subjects that were traditional — stories which 
had long been familiar to the entire theatre-going public" (op. cit., 
pp. 25 f.). If this reason were really true, we should be puzzled to 
understand why comedies, which were presented in the same huge 
auditorium, were not similarly restricted to mythological parody 
and other well-worn themes. Of course, the facts are that the 
subject-matter came down, with much else, from the earliest types 

1 Cf. Dorpfeld in Athenische Mitteilungen, XXVIII (1903), 424 ff. 
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of drama, long before the days of large theaters and multitudinous 
audiences. It would be easy to extend this list of objections, but 
I have no desire to be hypercritical. Despite some faults, these 
books are valuable and suggestive. I wished merely to point out 
the pitfalls which he along the path of such undertakings and, by 
indirection, to crave indulgence for myself, if, while seeking to 
illustrate ancient practice by parallels from modern literatures, 
I may perchance be guilty of like blunders. 

After this preliminary review, we may turn to a consideration 
of the festival arrangements in ancient Athens and of the influ- 
ence which these exerted upon the contemporaneous drama. If a 
modern theatergoer could be suddenly set down in ancient Athens, 
perhaps one of the first things to surprise him would be the dis- 
covery that he could not have recourse to his favorite recreation 
any day that he might choose. Of course, this situation resulted 
from the fact that ancient drama was associated with religion, was 
part of some god's worship (uniformly that of Dionysus), and as 
such could be presented only at the time of his festivals. At 
Athens, Dionysus had several festivals, but only two at which plays 
were performed, viz., the City Dionysia and the Lenaea. Thanks 
to the labors of many scholars and the finding of additional inscrip- 
tional evidence, our information concerning these occasions, though 
still far from complete, is somewhat less scanty than it has been. 1 
At the City Dionysia tragedy dated from 534 B.C., while comedy 
was not given official recognition until 487 B.C. Though the 
Lenaea was the older festival, its dramatic features were later, 
comedy being added about 442 B.C. and tragedy at about 433 B.C. 
It ought to be said, however, that at both festivals there had been 
volunteer, unofficial performances of comedy (/cw/iot) prior to the 
dates just given, when the state took them under its formal pro- 
tection. 

Since the Lenaea came at the end of January (Gamelion) each 
year, when navigation was not yet considered entirely safe, few 
strangers were present, and in consequence this festival became 
more private and intimate, more like a family gathering of the 
Athenians by themselves. On the contrary, the City Dionysia 

1 Cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden dram. Aufiilhrungen in Athen (1906). 
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took place toward the end of March (Elaphebolion), when the allies 
were accustomed to send their tribute to Athens and the city was 
crowded with visitors from all parts of the Greek world. As a result 
this occasion was more cosmopolitan than the other, and every 
effort was expended to make it as splendid as possible. All this 
explains an episode in the life of Aristophanes. At the City Diony- 
sia of the year 426 B.C. was produced his Babylonians, in which he 
represents the Athenian state as a mill where the allies suffered 
from the tyrannous exactions of Cleon, its manager. Cleon, 
accordingly, lodged with the senate an information (elffa/yyeXta) 
charging Use-majestt, aggravated by being committed in the 
presence of strangers {irapbvrw ruv ^ivuv). Therefore, in his 
next play, the Acharnians, produced at the Lenaea, 425 B.C., Aris- 
tophanes prefaced some frank expressions of opinion with the fol- 
lowing statement: "And what I shall say will be dreadful but 
just, for Cleon will not be able now to malign me for defaming the 
state to alien ears. For we are alone; this is the Lenaea, and the 
aliens are not yet here, nor the tribute from the federated states, 
nor our allies; but we are alone now." 1 Similarly, Demosthenes 
tried to make Midias' assault upon him at the City Dionysia of 
350 B.C. seem more heinous by pointing out that it was committed 
"in the presence of many, both strangers and citizens" (§74). 

Now if our imaginary modern visitor to ancient Athens chanced 
to be somewhat acquainted with the history of mediaeval drama, 
he would probably surmise that the close connection between 
Greek drama and religious festivals would result in the plays being 
performed in temples, just as mysteries and miracle plays were 
originally presented in the churches. But in this he would be much 
mistaken. There is a fundamental difference in function between 
a Greek temple and a Christian church. The latter is primarily 
intended as a place for congregational worship, and its size and 
interior arrangements are chosen accordingly. On the other hand, 
the temple was pre-eminently thought of as the earthly abode of 
some divinity; it was, therefore, uniformly too small to accom- 
modate any considerable crowd, neither was its interior well adapted 

1 Cf. Achar. 501 &., Starkie's edition, excursus V, and Croiset, Aristophanes and 
the Political Parties at Athens, p. 42 (Loeb's translation). 
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for that purpose. In the second place, the worshipers at an ancient 
shrine were not more or less rigidly restricted to a list of members 
with their more intimate relatives, neighbors, and friends, as is 
the case with a Protestant church today. In most cases, any free- 
born citizen would feel as free to worship at any particular temple 
or to take part in its festivals as could any other citizen, and on no 
infrequent occasions practically the whole body of citizens was 
present. In fact, so important was it deemed that everyone should 
attend the dramatic festivals, that toward the end of the fifth 
century it was provided that whoever felt unable to pay the daily 
admission fee of two obols should, upon application, receive a grant 
for this purpose from the state. From these two considerations it 
follows that the attendance upon the dramatic performances was 
enormous and that the use of temples for this purpose was entirely 
out of the question. Therefore, it became necessary to provide a 
separate structure, which in fourth-qentury Athens could seat as 
many as 1 7,000. From this arrangement arose the further necessity 
for an annual procession, in order to escort the statue of Dionysus 
from his temple to his theater. 

There was no need of this ceremony being other than a very 
simple one, since the two buildings were situated in the same pre- 
cinct and within a few feet of one another (cf. plan published in 
this Journal, VII, 6). As a matter of fact, from the spectacular 
standpoint this was one of the most splendid features of the festival 
and consumed the whole first day. The entire free population, 
from the archon eponymus down, participated, and by stages 
took the god's statue from his temple to a point near the 
Academy on the road to Eleutherae. This direction was chosen 
because, as the god's cognomen of Eleuthereus 1 shows, this image 
and its cult were supposed to have been introduced from this town 
on Attica's northern border, and because the return of the pro- 
cession was intended to imitate the final portion of the original 
entry. After the remainder of the day had been spent in rites and 

1 At Eleutherae itself, however, his cognomen would naturally be different. 
There he was known as Ai6vv<ros MeXdvaiyts, "Dionysus of the Black-Goat-Skin." 
From this fact an abortive attempt has recently been made to derive a new explanation 
for tragic performances being dubbed "goat-songs"; cf. Classical Philology, VIII 
(1913), 270. 
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festivities, the procession escorted the sacred relic back to its 
precinct by torchlight, and placed it near the orchestra in the 
theater, where it remained during the rest of the festival. Thus 
the god was supposed to have witnessed every play presented at the 
City Dionysia from 534 B.C. on, and it is as a connoisseur and critic 
of wide experience that he is appointed to judge between the rival 
claims of Aeschylus and Euripides in Aristophanes' Frogs 810 f. 
Our English and Protestant ideas concerning the nature of a reli- 
gious ceremony are only too likely to give us a misleading conception 
of the whole festival and especially of its first day. The festa of 
some popular saint in Southern Europe would afford a far better 
parallel, and even this falls short. Drunkenness combined with 
the darkness at the close of the day's proceedings to intensify the 
license natural at such festivities. Children born as the result of 
chance meetings at these annually recurring processions were stock 
figures in New Comedy. 1 

Since we have no exact information as to when this festival 
began or ended, we are in doubt as to its duration. 2 But it is 
probable that it lasted for six days, certainly five. The second day, 
and possibly the third, was devoted to dithyrambs, the literary 
type from which tragedy had sprung. There were five choruses 
of boys and five of men, each of the ten tribes annually standing 
sponsor for one chorus. We happen to know that the contest of 
men was added to this festival in 508 B.C. Inasmuch as each 
chorus consisted of fifty amateur performers, it will be seen that 
no inconsiderable portion of the free population received every 
year a musical training which could not but enhance their appre- 
ciation of the choral and lyrical parts of the dramas and likewise 
improve the quality of the material from which the dramatic 
choruses were chosen. 

1 Cf. Plautus, Cist. 156 ff.: 

fuere Sicyoni iam diu Dionysia. 
mercator venit hue ad ludos Lemnius, 
isque hie compressit virginem, adulescentulus, 
<vi>, vinulentus, multa nocte, in via. 

• It probably began upon the tenth day of Elaphebolion (cf. Adams, Trans- 
actions of American Philological Association, XLI [1910], 60 ff.) and closed on the 
fifteenth. 
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The last three days of the festival seem to have been given over 
to the dramatic performances, but just what the arrangements were 
is not known. In Aristophanes' Birds 786 ft, the chorus, praising 
the use of wings, remarks that "if one of you spectators were so 
provided and became wearied with the tragic choruses, he might fly 
away home and dine and then fly back again to us." From this pas- 
sage it has been plausibly concluded that the comedies came later 
in the day than the tragedies. It would seem as if the three tragic 
playwrights must have produced their plays on as many successive 
mornings, the comedies following later each day in similar rotation. 

We have already noted the huge size of the ancient theaters. 
In the absence of arches and domes or modern steel girders it was 
impossible to roof over such a structure without a multitude of 
supports to obstruct the view and hearing. Accordingly, the pro- 
ceedings were exposed to every caprice of the weather; for example, 
in the time of Demetrius an unseasonable cold spell and frost broke 
up the procession. On the other hand, the lack of an adequate 
and easily controlled artificial illuminant such as gas or electricity 
would have prevented the satisfactory lighting of a roofed theater, 
could they have built one. Therefore, like the Elizabethans, their 
dramas were presented in the daytime, and the constant harmony 
between lighting effects and dramatic situation, which to us is a 
commonplace, was entirely beyond their powers. But since it 
was also beyond their ken, it doubtless did not bother them espe- 
cially, and like much else was safely left to the well-trained imagi- 
nations of the spectators. Thus, dramatic characters frequently 
address the heavenly constellations in broad daylight, and osten- 
sibly the entire action of the Rhesus and much of that in the Cyclops 
fall within the hours of night. Nevertheless, we know that the 
playwrights were sometimes self-conscious concerning this dis- 
crepancy. In Aristophanes' Frogs most of the action is supposed 
to be laid in Hades, and ancient opinion was unanimous in consider- 
ing that a place of gloom. Since the poet could not count upon 
the sun going behind a cloud to suit his convenience, he under- 
took to put the audience on their guard against the incongruity. 
Toward the beginning of the play, when Dionysus is seeking 
directions for his journey to the lower world and the scene is still 
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upon earth, Heracles tells him: "Next a breathing sound of flutes 
will compass you about and you will see a light most fair, even as 
here" (vss. 154 f.). Furthermore, shortly after the action is trans- 
ferred to the realm of Pluto, the matter is once more called to the 
spectators' attention by the chorus of initiates singing (vss. 454 f .) : 
"We alone have a sun and gracious light." 

So far as I have observed, the tragedians never stooped to 
apologize for this absurdity, but they were willing, whenever pos- 
sible, to accommodate themselves to actual conditions. The dra- 
matic exercises are said to have begun at sunrise. Consequently, 
it was not surprising that the action of tragedies like Aeschy- 
lus' Agamemnon and Euripides' Ipkigenia at Aulis, which stood first 
in the series presented on the same day, should open before day- 
break. I must add, however, that such scenes occur also in 
comedies and in tragedies which did not stand first in their series, 
both of which must have been presented in the full light of day. 
These instances of incongruity are to be explained by stating that 
the arrangements and physical conditions which caused the Greek 
playwrights usually to crowd the action of their dramas within a 
period of twenty-four hours, 1 would also lead them to make the 
dramatic day as long as possible by beginning the action of their 
plays at early morning. 

It is well known that at the City Dionysia each tragic poet 
brought out four plays in a series, three tragedies and one satyric 
drama. According to canonical doctrine, satyric drama was the 
intermediate stage in the development of tragedy from the dithy- 
ramb, and was retained in the festival program as a survival and 
as revealing its connection with Dionysus more plainly than did 
mature tragedy. The assurance with which this development is 
sketched in most of our handbooks is surprising. Though now 
generally accepted as the traditional view, the modern history of the 
theory dates back no farther than the publication of Welcker's 
book on the Satyr spiel in 1826, and no conclusive evidence in support 
of it can be cited more ancient than the period of Byzantine scholar- 
ship. Within recent years, as this hypothesis has been subjected 
to searching examination, its supports have crumbled away beneath 

* Cf. Classical Journal, VII (191 1), 14 ff. 
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the touch. Such authorities as Dr. Emil Reisch of Vienna, Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Schmid of Tubingen, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge of 
Oxford, and Professor William Ridgeway of Cambridge, are per- 
suaded that tragedy is not the child of satyric drama, but that the 
two are of dual origin. Unfortunately, though they are unanimous 
in rejecting Welcker's hypothesis, they cannot agree among them- 
selves as to a constructive policy. My own opinion is that tragedy 
and satyric drama are independent offshoots of the same literary 
type, the Peloponnesian dithyramb. The former came to Athens 
from Corinth and Sicyon by way of Icaria. Somewhat later the 
latter was introduced directly from Phlius by Pratinas, a native 
of that place. Since the choreutae of Peloponnesian dithyrambs 
were satyrs and since Thespian tragedy continued to feel the 
influence of this fact, early tragedy may be said to have passed 
through a "satyric" stage, though in my opinion it was never 
formally known as satyric drama. 1 

Until recently our direct information concerning the satyric 
drama was derived solely from Euripides' Cyclops, the only extant 
representative of this genre, but Vol. IX of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
(191 2) has revealed to us the major portion of another, The Track- 
ers (Ichneutae) by Sophocles. It is customary to assert that, since 
the dramatic performances were part of a Bacchic festival and since 
the Bacchic element had long since been discarded by tragedy, the 
satyric drama was retained in the program to keep up the religious 
associations. 2 No doubt this is true, though recent theories as to 
the diverse origin of the two types place the situation in a somewhat 
different light. But one would at least expect that, if the satyric 
dramas served this function, the Dionysiac element in them should 
be as strong as possible. As a matter of fact, both in the Cyclops 
and now in the Ichneutae the Bacchic element is restricted to 
Silenus and the chorus of satyrs, and Dionysus himself figures 
only as he is appealed to or mentioned in the choral odes or episodes. 
How generally Bacchus was omitted from his own special brand of 
play we have no means of knowing, but it was inevitable that this 
should not be a rare occurrence. The myths in which the wine-god 

1 Cf. Classical Philology, VIII (1913), 261 &., for the literature and arguments. 
' Cf. Haigh's Attic Theatre, p. 17, 3d ed. 
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could appropriately appear in person must soon have been ex- 
hausted; and the playwrights, more concerned in producing an 
interesting performance than in maintaining an outworn custom, 
would yearn to exercise in this field the same freedom that they 
had already won for themselves in the composition of tragedies. 
Even in the two plays now before us the new wine is fairly bursting 
the seams of the old wineskins. In the Cyclops, Silenus and his 
children are joined to the story of Odysseus' adventures in Poly- 
phemus' cave, in which neither earlier mythology nor rhyme or 
adequate reason had vouchsafed them a place. Their presence is 
explained by the statement that they had set sail in search of 
Dionysus, after learning that he had been seized by pirates, were 
shipwrecked near Aetna, and enslaved by the Cyclops (nff.). 
The situation in the Ichneutae is still more forced. The play deals 
with the theft of Apollo's cattle by the infant Hermes. Upon the 
offer of a reward, the satyrs turn detectives in order to track down 
the stolen beasts. Thus it will be seen that in both plays the 
Dionysiac element is a mechanical, extraneous feature in the plot. 
It is not surprising that the tragic poets should chafe under the 
limitations of so clumsy a compromise. In 438 B.C. Euripides 
introduced a further innovation by bringing out the Alcestis as the 
last play in his group of four. Neither Silenus nor the chorus of 
satyrs appears in the Alcestis, but the drunkenness of Heracles and 
the brutal frankness in the quarrel between Admetus and his father 
suggest the spirit of the old satyric drama, while the happy ending 
and the humor remind us of a comedy. These incongruities and 
the exceptional circumstances under which the play was produced 
have occasioned the controversy, which began in antiquity and 
still continues, as to how the Alcestis is to be classified as a literary 
type. Is it a tragedy, comedy, satyric drama, tragi-comedy, 
melodrama, Schauspiel, Tendenz-Schrift, or what ? x Without at- 
tempting to solve this riddle, I wish to point out that the same 
anomalous situation must be held to justify a series of ghastly 
puns at 11. 872 ff. Admetus is just returning from the tomb of his 
deceased wife and in token of his sorrow groans alai, to which the 
chorus replies, "You have suffered things worthy of woes" (atay- 
1 Cf. the introduction to Hayley's ed., pp. xxiii ff. 
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H&twv). Again the king exclaims in agony 2 I, and the chorus 
rejoins, "You have passed through anguish" (&V o&Sww). Still 
again, in a third tone of heartache, he ejaculates <f>ev <£eD, and the 
chorus echoes, "Your wife you do not benefit" (<&+«Xek). Whoever 
may be inclined to object that the sounds involved in these three 
instances are not precisely the same need only be reminded of the 
exigencies to which the ancient punster was habitually driven and 
that puns are universally esteemed in inverse ratio to the ease 
with which they are perpetrated. On the other hand, if anyone 
objects to the aesthetic inappropriateness of such jesting on so 
distressing an occasion, a close and indubitable parallel can be 
cited from King Richard IT, Act II, sc. 1. When the king inquires 
"How is't with aged Gaunt?" the dying duke replies: 

O, how that name befits my composition! 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old .... 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

Here Shakespeare sought to forestall criticism by making the king 
ask: 

Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 

Whereupon Gaunt proceeded to justify himself, and the dramatist, 

by saying: 

No, misery makes sport to mock itself: 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

How far Euripides' innovation of substituting a play like the 
Alcestis for the usual satyr-drama may have met with the approval 
and emulation of his fellow playwrights, we have no means of know- 
ing; but an extant inscription of a century later shows that the satyr- 
play had then been degraded still further. At the City Dionysia 
of 341, 340, and 339 B.C. each of the poets was no longer compelled 
to follow his tragedies with a satyric drama, and a single specimen 
of this type was performed, before the tragedies began at all, as 
ample recognition of the Dionysiac element which had once been 
all-pervasive in the festivals. 

[To be continued] 



